IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE  SACKS NOVGOROD.     l6l

his Muscovites ; burnt, ravaged, pillaged, and sacked,
so that at one blow the town lost its liberty, lustre,
and prosperity. The great bell of freedom was
carried to Moscow, where to this day it hangs, no
longer inciting to revolt, but calling the people to
prayer. As for the Hanseatics at Novgorod, they
were taken prisoner and kept in cruel durance.
Their merchandise was confiscated, and all their pos-
sessions, such as church ornaments, bells, silver vases,
&c., were carried off in triumph to Moscow.

This blow came upon them like a thunderbolt, for
all their privileges had just been reconfirmed by the
Russian ruler. But to Ivan no sacred treaties were
binding. Only after many years and long negotia-
tions did the Hanseatics succeed in getting him at
least to release their prisoners. When he did agree
to this most had already died from the effects of
privation. Of the confiscated goods he would not
return a bale.

Thus ended the glory of the Hanseatic rule in
Russia. It is true that under Ivan's son the cities
once more endeavoured to open their court on the
Volchor. But a twenty years' interruption of trade
was not easily made good. They could not recover
their monopoly, which had been usurped by Danes
and Dutchmen. The last blow to all such efforts
came from the English, who had discovered a passage
to Russia by means of the White Sea and Archangel,
and hence no longer needed Hanseatic mediation.
In 1603 Czar Boris Gudenow wanted to reinstate the
Hansa in its ancient privileges. It was too late.
The dissensions that agitated Russia did not permit
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